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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

wind blowing, and most of them carry a suggestion of the 

eeriness of common things, as in The Lodging House: 

And when at last I stand outside 

My garret door, I hardly dare 

To open it, 

Lest, when I fling it wide, 

With candle lit 

And reading in my only chair, 

I find myself already there. 

A minor but most welcome detail is this poet's love of 
animals. Certain horses -and dogs live in these pages, es- 
pecially that noble-minded bitch, Mabel — 

Stubborn, wild and white, 

Snuffing the wet air of the windy night. 

And the last poem pictures 

— the sun-enkindled fire 
Of gorse upon the moor-top. 

Indeed, we are out-of-doors in wild places throughout 

this volume. H. M. 

Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, by Amy Lowell. Macmillan. 

Miss Lowell's title-poem — or rather, her initial poem 

which interprets the book's title — is a kind of apologia, a 

presentation of her ideals as an artist. Poetry, she insists, 

must either pierce or soothe the heart of man, and her 

manner of telling the illustrative dream-tale of a poet's visit 

to the Dealer in Words presents the utmost vigor — not to 

say rigor — of her style. We have stripped and trenchant 

metaphors, as in these lines: 

All day my thoughts had lain as dead, 
Unborn and bursting in my head. . . . 
My table seemed a graveyard, full 
Of coffins waiting burial. 
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Other Reviews 

We have vivid descriptive passages, pictures painted in 

a few bold strokes, like these of Wedgwood and Chinese 

porcelains : 

There was dusky blue of Wedgwood ware, 
The carved white figures fluttering there 
Like leaves adrift upon the air. . . . 



These porcelains with unknown hues 
Of reds dyed purple and greens turned blues, 
Of lustres with so evanescent a sheen 
Their colors are felt, but never seen. 

And lastly, we have the poet's sense of consecration, ex- 
pressed in the conditions imposed by the merciless Dealer: 

The money I demand is Life, 

Your nervous force, your joy, your strife. . . . 

Who buy of me must simply pay 

Their whole existence quite away. 

And he describes the sacrifice in detail. 

If at times one feels inclined to quarrel with Miss 
Lowell's technical experiments; if she does not quite con- 
vince us, for example, through such a poem as The Forsaken, 
that Paul Fort's obscure measures and empirical internal 
rhymes may be as effective in English as in French: still 
one must admit her learning and her artistry. She is a good 
workman, even though at times the mere workmanship is 
a bit too apparent. She lives in her own time, not in the 
Victorian or the Elizabethan; and knows what is going on 
in her art, not only in New York and London, but in Paris. 
And beyond her intimate knowledge of French is a cos- 
mopolitan consciousness which may even embrace remoter 
capitals. In short, her book, unlike so many which belie 
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their twentieth-century date, does not impose upon us either 
sloppy technique or a purely domestic and provincial point 
of view. 

Miss Lowell has submitted to the stark discipline of the 
Imagistes, but she has not, like most of them, altogether 
discarded rhyme. The long poems are all in rhyme, and 
mostly in stanzas; of these Max Brueck is perhaps the 
least effective, while A Tale of Starvation and Sancta Maria 
are intimate and poignant character studies. Among the 
shorter poems are one or two fine sonnets, and several pieces, 
like Apology and Patience, play delicately with rhymes with- 
out losing feeling in their meshes. 

But it is in the freer forms that this poet gets her finest 

effects. Such poems as A Lady, Music, White and Green, 

are well-nigh flawless in their beauty — perfect "images." 

Or this from The Captured Goddess- 

It was her wings, 

Goddess ! 

Who stepped over the clouds, 

And laid her rainbow feathers 

Aslant on the currents of the air. 

H. M. 

The Single Hound, by Emily Dickinson.. Little, Brown 

& Co. 

Emily Dickinson, New England spinster of the nine- 
teenth century, was an unconscious and uncatalogued 
Imagiste. She had the visual imagination, the love of 
economy in line and epithet, the rigorous austerity of style, 
and the individual subtlety of rhythm, demanded by the 
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